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sense he entertained at some times of his services, yet he never
really cared for him, purely on account of his being a zealous
Protestant.

James's haughtiness and bullying manner were probably a mask for a
secret sense of inadequacy, and Ormonde, who was very self-sufficient
and sure of himself, induced in James a feeling of inferiority which he
resented. In these circumstances it appears certain that James allied
himself with Talbot to have Ormonde recalled. Charles was apt to get
tired of his principal servants after a period of years, and James had many
opportunities of hinting that Ormonde at seventy-four years of age had
better be replaced.

Thus the revolution which took place in the administration of Ireland
between 1685 and 1688 was initiated before Charles's death, though had
Charles lived Rochester would have gone to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant
and James and Talbot would have found in him an opponent less
stubborn perhaps than Ormonde, but not so pliant as Rochester's
brother Clarendon. But Rochester was reserved for a higher post on
James's accession, and when Ormonde returned to England in April
1685 the government of Ireland was placed in the hands of Primate
Boyle and the Earl of Granard as Lords Justices, and Granard was
appointed Commander-in-Chief. Ormonde's official title had been
"Lieutenant-General and General Governor of His Majesty's Kingdom
of Ireland", but against his advice it had been decided in August 1684
to appoint a Commander-in-Chief independent of the Lord Lieutenant,
Six weeks after his accession James made his first breach of the Test
Act by giving Talbot an Irish regiment, and in May Talbot (now Earl of
Tyrconnel) went to Ireland. Already there had been dismissals of
officers in the Army, and Talbot, with scant regard to the authority of
his superior officer, Lord Granard, laid the foundations of the wholesale
conversion of the Protestant army into one predominantly Catholic.
He singled out for removal officers in whom Ormonde had been
personally interested, and Ormonde in retirement was very angry; he
asked "under what qualification my Lord of Tyrconnel is, or is taken to
be, that more should be done to him than to any other colonel in the
Army", but he was told that "Tyrconnel is thought to have the King's
authority to inspect and report on the army".

Tyrconnel took pains to justify to James his high-handed proceedings
with the Army by insinuating that a great many of the officers and men
had served under Cromwell and were still at heart disaffected. Against
such an allegation James was in possession of the clearest evidence, and
he should not have been deceived. Ormonde had been responsible for